3oo           MILK:   PRODUCTION   AND   CONTROL
(1)   It can be started and shut down quickly.
(2)   It is clean and requires no fuel.
(3)   It occupies little space and is quiet in running.
(4)   With the provision of a suitable motor to each machine requiring motive
power, shafts and belts are not required, and this fact renders the installation of
plant much more economical.
It is necessary to provide speed regulators with all electric motors, so that they
may start without taking an excessive initial load.
DISTRIBUTION
The farmer or dairyman in the small urban or rural areas is able to
deliver his milk within a short space of time after its production and in its
natural condition, untreated by heat. The distributor in the large towns,
whose rnilk has to travel long distances, must either buy his milk already
pasteurised or must pasteurise it himself. There is no call for processing
if milk can be obtained nearby from tuberculin-tested herds, more especially
in view of the initial cost and subsequent maintenance of efficient plants.
Further, pasteurisation is a difficult undertaking for the milk producer. It
is best for the small distributor in a large town to purchase the quantity of
milk he requires from a wholesale dairy either of the required grade or after
it has been processed there.
Given a clean, non-pathogenic supply of milk, it is essential that the
product should be delivered as quickly as possible and in a cleanly manner
into the hands of the consumer. It must be remembered that the keeping
quality of milk dates from the time it is produced, and not from the time it
passes out of the premises of the distributor for delivery. Those distributors
who have cold rooms should cool the milk immediately on receipt and,
after being bottled, it should be stored in the cold room until required for
delivery. This will be found more effective than storing churns containing
bulked milk in cold rooms, owing to the more speedy temperature reduction
brought about by the use of the cooler. When evening and morning milks
arrive together at the distributor's premises, they should be sent out in that
order, special delivery precaution being required during hot weather.
Horse-drawn vehicles or hand-barrows are used in large towns for delivery
purposes, as these types have been found more convenient and economical
than motor vehicles over short distances when many stops are required. In
recent years there has been a great increase in the number of electrical vehicles
used for milk delivery, particularly of the pedestrian-controlled type, as
these have been found to be extremely economical. Whatever type of vehicles
are used, including hand-barrows, they should be roofed, and in hot weather
should, if possible, keep to the shady side of the street during delivery. The
milk when bottled is stored in wooden crates or galvanised steel containers holding
half-pint, pint or quart bottles. Wire carrying baskets are used for house to
house delivery. Storage crates and delivery baskets should be kept scrupu-
lously clean.
It is usually a simple matter to trace the source of a milk-borne outbreak
with the method of delivery used by the small urban farmer or distributor.
In the case of the large wholesale trader or distributor, who mixes milk
with a view to obtaining a uniform chemical standard, the tracing of such an
outbreak may be next to impossible. As it is imperative that all cases of
infectious disease should be traced back either to the animals which may